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Memorabilia. 


HE Diary and Letters of Arthur Moffatt 

Lang are brought to an end by a long 
and substantial instalment in the new num- 
ber of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research. Colonel Lang died in 
August, 1916, in his 84th year, and from the 
‘Indiaman’ of Aug, 18, 1916, is reprinted a 
very attractive account of his character and 
career, accompanied by a portrait. ,Amony 
Replies to queries is one on Military Music, 
which sets out the Grenadiers’ March from 
‘Scipio.’ R. A. Streatfield, in his ‘ Handel,’ 
states that the march was only incorporated 
into the opera, having been originally written 
for the Grenadier Guards; but for the value 
of this statemeat it is rather awkward to 
realise that the title of ‘‘ Grenadier ’”’ was 
me conferred on the First Foot Guards till 


THE April Cornhill continues the papers of | 


‘Michael Field,’’ put forth under the edi- 
torship of Mr. T. Sturge Moore; this instal- 
ment concerns the relations between the two 
ladies and George Meredith. A rather uncanny 
paper is that by Mr. Claud Mullins, entitled 
‘The Graphologin’ — that is the expert in 


reading character and fortune in  hand- 
writing. Mr. Godfrey Locker Lampson 


Writes gracefully—touchingly also—of ‘ Old 
Retainers.” Mr. Arthur José, in ‘If He 
had been King?’ tells the story of John Per- 
rott, son of Henry VIII by Mary Berkeley. 


Mr. W. F. Watson’s ‘ Workshop Casualties ’ | 
has some curious particulars concerning a re- | 


lation between the mind of a worker and his 
machine, 


Fitzroy. Our readers may like to note that 
this contains five letters and two short para- 
graphs from 
published before, with a long extract from 
is ‘ Autobiography,’ of which less than the 
half is to be found in his ‘ Life and Letters.’ 


year, | 


Mrs. Barlow (a grand-daughter of | 
Darwin) contributes a paper on Darwin and | 


Darwin’s correspondence not | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, Apri 1, 1732. 





Thurfday laft a Court of Honour was held 
at the Hall in the College of Arms in Doctozs- 
Commons, before Dr. Ifham, Judge of the 
faid Court; when, after {wearing in feverai 
Proctors, &c., Dr. Henchman, the King’s 
Advocate, mov’d the Court againft a Perfon 
who had fet up Banners in Ryegate Church 
in Surrey, with Efcutcheons, &c., not having 
a Right thereto; and alfo againft others for 
affuming Arms they had Right to; and 
pray’d, that a Citation might go out again{t 
them, which was granted by the Court: Then 
one of the Heralds f{tept forth and acquainted 
the Court, that the Holding thefe Courts of 
Honour was reported abroad to be for their 
Profit and Lucre only, and not the Publick 
Good ; and defir’d the Judge would acquaint 
the Earl Marfhal, that their Intentions were 
entirely free from Self-Intereft; and then 
the Court adjourn’d to the 25th of April. 


We hear John Hanger, Efq., who for many 
Years has been a Director of the Bank of 
England, and lately difqualified himfelf, in 
order to retire from Bufinefs, has fince been 
prevail’d upon to qualify himfelf, in order 
to ftand a Candidate at the enfuing Election 
of Directors, 


On Monday laft dy’d Mrs. Hannah Crom- 
well, a near Relation of Oliver Cromwell, 
in the 70th Year of her Age. 


On Sunday laft, about Ten in the Morn 
ing, the Woods lying near the Spaniard’s by 
Hampftead Heath, were fet on Fire by 
fome ill-defigning People; when the fame 
(being very dry) burnt with great Fury for 
about two Hours; but was happily extin- 
guifh’d, after having much damaged about 
ten Acres. 


This Day is Publish’d 
(HE MARRIED PHILOSOPHER. A 


Comepy; as now acting at the Theatre Royal 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Ingeminant Curae, rurfufque refurgens, 

Saevit Amor. 

By a Gentleman of the Temple. 

Printed for Thomas Worrall at Judge Coke’s 
| Head, near the Temple Exchange Coffee-houfe, 
| in Fleet-ftreet. Price 1s. 6 d. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

NOTES ON SAMUEL AND WILLIAM 
HENRY IRELAND AND THE SHAKE - 
SPEARE FABRICATIONS. 

(See clx. 201, 219). 


Wit reference to Gillray’s caricature of 

Samuel Ireland, the libellous inscrip- 
tion was supplied by George Steevens, the 
verse being by William Mason A libel 
action was started by Ireland against George 
Steevens and others. Erskine, retained at 
first, gave an unfavourable opinion as to the 
success of the action, whereupon Tidd was 


approached, and his opinion was that it 
would be successful. In consequence of 
Samuel’s last illness being then in an 


advanced state, the action was withdrawn at 
the end of 1798. 

Neither a complete set nor any of the 
original forgeries were ever in the possession 
of Wm. Thos. Moncrieff. The volume which 
he had, and which was afterwards burnt in 
the destruction of the Birmingham Shakes- 
peare Library, was one of the many fac- 
similes of the fabrications manufactured by 
William Henry after his confession. Charles 
Mathews also believed that he possessed a 
great part of the originals, but they were 
only William’s copies. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I have been unable to find corroboration of | 


young Ireland’s dishonesty when employed 
by book collectors for extra-illustrating. He 
did a great deal of such work for Sir James 
Winter Lake and several other gentlemen, 
and the fact of his giving their names as 
references, seems to show that they had no 
complaint to make. He also did a consider- 
able amount of the like work for William 
Hone, and Hone remained Ireland’s lifelong 
friend. Hone’s son-in-law, Jacob Henry 
Burn, circulated some terrible stories of the 
Irelands after William Henry’s death, and 
Dr. Charles Ingleby was induced to publish 
them in ‘ The Shakespeare Fabrications or 
the MS. Notes of the Perkins Folio,’ 1859, 
but subsequently finding them to be quite 
untrue, he acknowledges this in his ‘ Man 
and the Book,’ 1877-81, having already re- 
tracted the statements in a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Literature on 27 March, 
1878. 


Lowndes stated in his ‘ Bibliographer’s 
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Manual’ that W. H: Ireland’s ‘ Chatelar’ 
and his ‘ Rizzio’ were undoubted  for- 
geries,’’ but my _ investigation into the 
matter disproved this assertion (see exlyiiy, 
183). At cxlviii. 447 there is an account of 
a complaint of his dishonesty, the only one 
in which the complainant gives his name, 
and it seems impossible now to verify or 
disprove it. ; 

A statement by the Rev. J. Richardson in 
his ‘ Recollections,’ 1856, asserting that a 
block book of 1448 was a fabrication by Wil- 
liam Henry was refuted by Samuel Leigh 
Sotheby in his ‘ Principia Typographia, 
1858, who proved that the work was a genuine 
production of the fifteenth century, and 
Richardson admitted the correction. 

In the MS. Department of the British 
Museum there is a MS. volume of cookery 
recipes collected by Mrs. Doggett, wife of 
Doggett the actor, which was shown to me 
by the then custodian as being an admitted 
forgery by young Ireland. ‘The book, how- 
ever, Is a genuine one; it had belonged to 
Ireland, and the mistake probably arose from 
the printed Catalogue putting the word 
*‘(Owned)’’ in brackets after Ivreland’s 
name, thus leading to the supposition that 
it was a forgery ‘‘ owned to”’ by Ireland. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions that Wilham 
Henry had ‘‘a gleam of better fortune ”’ by 
his being employed by Princess Elizabeth to 
compose interludes to be performed for the 
entertainment of George III on the occasion 
of his birthday in 1802. I have a MS. 
volume in young Ireland’s hand, illustrated 
by prints and drawings, inserted by hin, 
entitled ‘ Frogmore Féte,’ in which he says 
that the two short interludes he wrote and 


| submitted to the Princess were considered 


by her to be too high-flown, and he was re 
quested to prepare others which should be 
laudatory of the King, if possible in every 
line. The Princess wished the interludes to 
be ‘‘ extremely broad and funny,’’ and that 
the words should be adapted to such airs as 
‘Rule Britannia,’ ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ and 
‘God Save the King.’ Accordingly, he wrote 


| interludes which he describes as doggerel, 


with fulsome flattery of the King in nearly 
every verse, not anticipating that they would 
be accepted. To his great surprise they were 
highly praised, and he was requested to 
superintend the rehearsals at Windsor, which 
occupied another four days. The perfor- 
mance was greeted by the King and the whole 
court ‘‘ with unbounded applause.’’ As pay- 


' ment for all this work, his three interviews 


and the expenses of his stay at Windsor the 
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Princess sent him by hand a bank-note for 
fve pounds, which he very properly refused 
to accept, and in consequence received no 
recompense. au 

About this period (1802) William Henry 


P 


became acquainted with Captain Paget 
Bayly, R.N. (1753-1804), and sometimes 


voyaged with him in his frigate. Bayly was 
a brother of the first Earl of Uxbridge 
(second creation) and uncle to the first 
Marquis of Anglesey. He had married Rosa 
Culpepper in August, 1791. One son, the 
issue of this marriage, died in 1800, the only 
other child being a daughter named Kosa 
Maria, who was married to G. A. Coleman, 
R.N., in 1812. Captain Bayly died on 15 
Yov.. 1804, and not long afterwards William 
Henry married his widow. 

Immediately after their marriage (in 
1805) they went to France, and in Paris 
mixed in the then aristocratic circles of that 
city, and spent their money so freely that 
they at length got into serious financial 
straits. From a letter which I possess, writ- 
ten by young Ireland, there is evidence that 
Mrs. Ireland had a small income, either as 
a pension for her late husband’s services, or 
from a legacy. It was during this residence 
in France that William Henry translated 
the old records from the libraries at Besan- 
con and at the Sectch College at Paris, for his 
‘Chatelar’ and his ‘ Rizzio.’ 

They returned to England at the end of 
1805, or in 1806, though Ireland had made 
several brief visits to England during their 
stay in France. 

Charles Mackay, in his account of the 
Shakespeare-Ireland fabrications in the 
London Review, 1860, says 

At one period, during the long war, he, 
[Wm. Hy. Ireland] was appointed governor of 
a fort on the coast, in which French prisoners 
were confined. How that appointment was 
lost we have never heard. 

As the only period in which Ireland could 
have occupied this position was from 1807 
to 1810, during which time he was living in 
Devonshire, i conclude that the prison in 
question must have been Dartmoor. 

Dartmoor prison, the buildings of which was 
commenceed on 29 March, 1806, was, for a 
considerable time after its completion, the 
only prison which had been built exclusively 
for prisoners of war, as, up to that time, the 
only places in which they were confined were 
Military and Naval Prisons or the Hulks, 
and these were invariably governed by mem- 
bers of the fighting forces. The first batch 
of war prisoners was sent to Dartmouth on 
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29 May 1809, and the buildings were not 
completed until later in that year. The only 
governor (then termed ‘‘ agent’’) of whom 
there is any record up to 1810 was a Captain 
Cotgrave, who was appointed at the end of 
that year. 

‘The Fisher Boy,’ ‘ The Sailor Boy’ and 
‘The Cottage Girl,’ all descriptive of the 
West Country, and more particularly of the 
neighbourhood of Seaton, were published by 
Ireland in 1808 and 1809 while still residing 
in Devonshire. In November 1810 he is 
found domiciled in York, and there describes 
himself as ‘‘ late of Seaton in Devonshire.’’ 

In some accounts he has been described as 
editor of the York Herald, but he was only 
a contributor to that paper. According to a 
letter written by Andrew Ritchie to the 
father of Dr. Garnett in 1811, he is stated 
to be the editor of the Comet in York, which 
Ritchie describes as ‘‘ a scurrilous print, 
probably from its political bias. 

Ireland’s literary efforts in this city were 
apparently unsucessful, as he was a prisoner 
in York Castle in the debtors’ prison there 
from, at least, January 1811 until 27 July 
1811. 

While still a prisoner he continued his 
literary work, but now signed his writings 
with the initials “‘ W.H.C.I.”’ 

The Irelands left York about August 1812, 
for London. Their residence, sometime 
after they left York, was at No. 18, Holyweil 
Street (now Page Street), St. John’s, West- 
minster. About April 1814 Ireland and his 
family again went to France and remained 
there until 1823. For the greater part of 
that time they resided in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, near the Barracks. 

Ireland witnessed most of the 
episodes during this period; Napoleon's 
arrival after his escape from Elba; the 
events during the Hundred Days; the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons. Among the many friends 
Ireland made during these years were Col. 
Pavetti, Charles de Lavodeyere, Sir Robert 
Wilson and his family, Gordon Urquhart, 
Hayter, Baron Denon, Bannister the actor, 
Generals Augureau, Verdier, Vignolle, Ney’s 
widow, the secretary of Cardinal Fesh, Marb- 
reull, the Marquis de Orvault, and Las Cases. 

He became a member of the Athenaeum of 
Science and Arts at Paris, and was _ pro- 
moted to be an ‘‘ Ancient’’ of that body 
about 1830. Rousseau had been a member 
of the council of the Ancients. 

Ireland had an interview with Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, being introduced 


stirring 
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ee Col. Pavetti, and eiecilin siaaiaia him | 


to a position in the Public Library. On the | 


following day a brevet was made out 
nominating Ireland for the Legion of 
Honour, but Napoleon’s downfall preventea 


it from ‘being carried into effect. 

In his ‘ France for the Last Seven Years’ 
1822, writing of the death of Mrs. Jordan 
(1816), Ireland says that only ten of her 
countrymen in all were present at her inter- 
ment, and the six names of those he identi- 
fies do not include his own. In the second 
edition of ‘ Vortigern,’ published by him in 
1832, he mentions that he was one of those 
who followed her to her grave, and William 
Cobbett in his Political Register for 30 May 
1835, after Ireland’s death, states that lre- 
land had told him that ‘‘ihe had to raise a 
subscription and subscribe himself to pur- 
chase a coffin and a shroud and to follow her 
body while it received Christian burial.” 

The Irelands had to leave France in 1823 
in consequence of William’s strong Napo- 
leonic sympathies They resided first at 
Kirk House, Pit: Street, Prospect Place, 
Southwark, and afterwards at Upper Park 
Street, Camden Town, Ireland, having also 
an office for his literary work in Clement’s 
Inn. 

About 1830 they removed to 3 Eves Terrace, 


Old St. Pancras, as Ireland’s earnings had 
greatly diminished; and from that time 
onwards the family we in very straitened 


circumstances. 
In August 1831, they are found living at 


No. 78 Upper Stamford Street, Waterloo 
Road, and it was from here that Ireland | 


received permission from the Princess Vic- 
toria and the Duchess of Kent to dedicate 
to them ‘ 
shire,’ published by Virtue, of which only 
the first instalment was issued. 

After Mrs. Jordan had decided to accept 
the Duke of Clarence’s proposals, Richard 
Ford, the gentleman with whom she had been 
living up “to that time, sailed in the same 
vessel in which Samuel Ireland accompanied 
his son W illiam Henry on his returning to 
school, in August or September 1791. Wil- 
liam in reference to this writes: 


It is singular that the writer, then a youth, 
accompanied by his father, was in the packet 
boat that conveyed Mr. Ford to France, and as 
far as we are enabled to call circumstances to 
mind, the gentleman alluded to, whose only in- 
tercourse during the passage was with our 
parent, seemed to enjoy no very enviable state 
of mind. 


Mrs. Jordan had shown great kindness to 


The Picturesque Beauties of Devon- | 
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young Ireland during the performance of 

Vortigern’ on 2 April, 1796, trying to in. 
spire him with confidence in the probable 
success of the play, of which William had 
much doubt. 

Ireland told my grandfather that he had 
received a sum of money for suppressing a 
work of his on the life of Mrs. Jordan, from 
the agents of William IV. A volume was 
advertised to be published on 13 June 1817 


entitled, ‘Authentic Memoirs of Mrs, 
Jordan, with original letters,’ to be pub- 
lished by Colburn, Conduit Street. The 


volume never appeared, and was presumably 
suppressed, but whether it was written by 
Ireland, and was the work to which he re 
ferred i do not know. On the other hand 
“The Great [llegitimates, Public and Pri- 
vate Life of that Celebrated Actress, Mrs, 
Jordan, By a Confidential Friend of the 
Departed,’’ was completed after the month 
of June 1832, and published soon after. It 
was suppressed after only a very few copies 
had been issued. This work was written by 
Ireland and his wife, the latter being the 
‘* Confidential Friend ’’ who had known Mrs, 
Jordan (then known as Mrs. Ford) when she 
and her first husband were both visitors at 
Sir Francis Lumm’s in 1790-92. There is 
therefore a strong probability that this was 
the work in question. 

Ireland says in this work 

We knew Thalia at York when her means 
had become scanty compared with what she 
had formerly enjoyed, at which period appli- 
cation was made by a_ theatric character, 
whose name from motives of delicacy we re- 
frain from inserting ;—when the letter sent in 
reply, containing a five pound note, ran as 
follows :—‘‘ Sir, I have rece.ved your distressing 
letter, for to a mind ill at ease, any discord- 
ant theme becomes oppressive. The trifle I 


| remit I beg you will accept as such and _ not 


| conceive it the tribute that 


would have been 


paid to your talents in happier days. by Sir, 
Your obed’n servant &c. Jordan.” 
As Mrs. Jordan was in York in August 


1811 and Ireland was confined in York Castle 
for debt.at that time, there is little doupt 
but that he was the recipient of Mrs. 
Jordan’s benevolence. 

In 1829 William was arrested for debt at 
the suit of E. Wilson of the Exchange in 
consequence of his translation of Louis Bona 
parte’s Reply to Scott’s ‘History of 
Napoleon’ not being up to time. On the day 
following his arrest the wrote to George Virtue 
from the sponging-house or prison to borrow 
one pound to pay his law expenses, every- 
thing else having been arranged. He no 


| doubt received this as he was friendly with 
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aa 
Virtue and Mrs. Virtue, and was connected 
in business with them. 
G. Hriiper Lissis. 
Rock Mansions, Budleigh Salterton, 
South Devon 
(To be conluded). 


EDMUND SPENSER : 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 165, 182, 202, 
220). 


XVII. 

William Spenser died in April, 1713, leav- 
ing a much embarrassed estate. His oniy 
son, Nathaniel, had married (c. 1710) Rosa- 
mond Bulkeley, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Bulkeley, sometime Rector of Mallow, 
(Co. Cork, whose will was proved in June, 
1702. In December, 1714, Nathaniel sold 
portion of his Connaught estate (Chancery 
Bill: Spencer v. Spencer, Dec. 6, 1716) to 
his cousin, Robert Mason, for £1,100 (Spen- 
ser Deeds, Registry of Deeds, Dublin). In 
1715, 1716, 1717, he parted with further por- 
tims of his estate to Frederick Trench, 
Robert Mason, and Elizabeth, Lady Meade, 
widow of Sir John Meade, the last-named 
acquiring a mortgage (£2,000) on the lands 
of Kileoolman (Exchequer Bill: Spenser v. 
Mead, Nov. 18, 1738). By 1738 all the Cork 
estate, the original grant of Queen Elizabeth, 
or what was left of it, seems to have passed 
into the possession of Sir Richard Meade, 
son of Lady Elizabeth above, and a letter 
written Aug. 3, 1736, by John Wainwright, 
Baron of the Irish Court of Exchequer, prob- 
ny to the Duke of Newcastle, confirms 
this :— 

But I have matter of great concern, that has 
ben heavy upon my spirits to tell you. It 
came to my lot to be the Judge who was to 
make a decree for the sale of the last foot of 
Spencer’s estate. It was the unhappy man 
that was obliged to decree the Castle of Kil- 


colman to be sold for the debt of his Great 
Grandson, 


“Mulla His whose waves He whilom taught 
to weep.” 


I little thought that in the Civil Court I° 


could have met with a cause or circumstance 
see affecting, which went against me and 
moved me allmost as much as passing sentence 
of Death (P.R.O.. London — quoted by Mr. 
Herbert Wood in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Feb. 14, 1929. 


Baron Wainwright had not, however, got 


correctly the exact relationship of the Spen- 
ser involved in the case. He was great- 
great-grandson of the poet). 

Nathaniel Spenser died Jan. 10, 1719/20 
(Exchequer Bill: Spencer v. Spencer, Feb. 
20, 1719/20), leaving his widow, Rosamond, 
and four children, all minors, the eldest of 
whom, Edmund, was born Nov. 28, 1711. 
The others were Nathaniel, John and Bar- 
bara. The executors to Nathaniel’s wiil 
were Colonel Arthur Hyde and Jephson Bus- 
teed, Counsellor-at-law, and for some unex: 
plained reason, Nathaniel’s will, signed Aug. 
14, 1718, was not proved till July, 1754. 
Colonel Hyde died in 1721, and charge of 
the estate fell to Jephson Busteed during the 
minority of Edmund Spenser, the third, 
whose father-in-law, John Freeman, of Bal. 
lingaile, Co. Cork, asserted in 1734 that Ed- 
mund ‘‘had been greatly wronged by his 
guardians, and that he is a great sufferer by 
their ill-conduct ’’ (Exchequer Bill: Mead v. 
Spencer, Jan. 19, 1733/4). At all events, it 
is certain that Jephson Busteed, dying thir- 
teen years after Hyde, left his own affairs 
in great confusion. 

Rosamond, Edmund’s mother, died between 
1725 and 1734. The smallness of the be- 
quest to her in her husband’s will is excused 
on the ground that she had a competency in 
her own right. 

A pause may be made here in order to take 
up the history of Hugolin, grandson of the 
poet and son and heir of Peregrine Spenser. 
The earliest mention of Hugolin is contained 
in a deposition taken at Mallow, March 14, 
1653, concerning William Roche of Balline 
McLawrence, Baiony of Fermoy, Co. Cork 
(MSS. Depositions, T.C.D., Cork, Vol. vi, 
118). Hugh Hyde, of Carrigeaneady, Barony 
of Condons, deposed that Roche was in actual 
arms in 1643, that he often saw him, and 
that amongst ‘‘ the English living near de- 
ponent was ‘ Hugolin Spencer,’ now living 
at Renny.’’ In 1663 Hugoline and his wife 
Kllinor made their claim before the Com- 
missioners to be restored to their estates as 
‘Innocent Papists,’? and they go on relate 
that Ellinor was first married to William 
Roche, of which estate, settled on Ellinor by 
deed Feb. 13, 1649, she became seized on the 
death of William, which occurred ‘‘ shortly 
after.”’ They also stated that Peregrine, 
Hugolin’s father, was an ‘‘ Innocent Papist.”’ 
On May 22, 1666, in his lawsuit against Ellen 
Cahill, Hugolin mentions the many debts he 
had contracted during the time he was out 
of his father’s small estate, and for the re- 
covery of the same in the Court of Claims, 








and adds that he “‘ is left nothing to main- 
tain himself and his numerous charge.’’ 
(Chancery Bill: Spencer v. Cahill, May 22, 
1666). In what did this ‘‘ numerous charge ”’ 
consist? His mother still held one-third of 
the estate. It is incontestable that he had 
only one child, a daughter named Dorothy, 
unless indeed she was the only survivor of 
several children. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that a brother and sisters had claims 
on the estate also. 

By decree, Aug. 21, 1663, Hugolin was de- 
clared an ‘‘Innocent Papist,’’ and was 
granted 424 acres in fee and 125 acres for 
life (Roll of Innocents, No. xi, skin 34, 
P.R.O., Dublin). His name appears in a 
list of Co. Cork gentlemen who, in 1685 
signed an address to King James II. In 
1688 he was defendant with Francis Smith 
of Rathenry, Co. Cork, and Pierce Power 
of Clonmult, in a Common Pleas suit of Wil- 
liam Babington and Robert Power, adminis- 
trators of Robert Power, deceased (Common 
Pleas Outlawry Book, 3 f. 139, 89, P.R.O., 
Dublin). For his activities on the side of 
King James, he was outlawed and his pro- 
perty confiscated (Exchequer Bill: Wall v. 
Power, July 12, 1737). By deed, Aug. Q, 
1673, on the marriage of his only child, 
Dorothy, to Pierce Power of Clonmult, Hugo- 
lin conveyed his estate of Renny to Power, 
for securing payment of Dorothy’s marriage 
portion (£300), which was to be raised to 
£500 if Hugolin died without heirs male. 
The estate being forfeit, Pierce Power exhi- 
bited a claim before the Trustees for the 
sale of Irish Forfeitures in 1701 setting forth 
the facts which were found endorsed on the 
said deed by Inquisition taken on the for- 
feiture of Hugolin’s estate before the 
Escheator of Co. Cork, Aug. 15, 1694. The 
Trustees decreed that the lands of Renny 
were subject to a debt of £500 due to Pierce 
Power, and that Nathaniel Spenser was 
liable for this (Exchequer Bill: Wall v. 
Power, July 12, 1737). 

Dorothy Power, Hugolin Spenser’s only 
child, died in February, 1690, leaving eight 
children. Hugolin was alive in 1701, but 
had died by 1706, and the date of his birth 
lies between 1624 and 1631. 

Pierce Power’s eldest son, Hugolin, mar- 
ried in 1707, Honora, daughter of Richard 
Barrett, and had six children, two sons and 
four daughters, of whom one, Dorothy, mar- 
ried Cornelius Ryan (Cloyne, M.L.B., 1738). 
Pierce Power’s daughter, Dorothy, married 
Francis White; another daughter married 
William Fitzgerald; but the marriages of 
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his other children and grandchildren haye 
not, so far, been traced. Enough has been 
said, however, to show how numerous are 
probably the descendants of Edmund Spen- 
ser in the families of Cahill, Fitzgerald, 
Power, Ryan, and White. 


XVIII. 


Edmund Spenser the third, son of Nath. 
aniel and great-great-grandson of the poet, 
came of age Nov. 25, 1752 (Exchequer Bill: 
Cooper v. Spenser, Jan. 17, 1735) and in the 
following year he married Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Freeman of Ballinguile, Co. Cork 
(Cloyne M.L.B., Jan. 15, 1732/3). His 
brothers, Nathaniel and John, were still 
minors on March 19, 1733/4. 

He sold or mortgaged the estate of Renny 


,in 1733 to John Dillon of Quartertoun, for 


£2,625 (Deed, June 19, 1733) and in 1748 he 
disposed of the remnants of the Connaught 
estate to John Wallis of Dublin. The Deeds 
of Lease and Release, Dec. 5 and 6, 1748, in 
this latter case, are interesting, because they 
tell us that Edmund’s brother, Nathamei, 
was then resident in Strabane, Co. Tyrone, 
but in what capacity thas not been ascer- 
tained ; and that his sister Barbara was then 
the wife of Edmund Connolly, who is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ of Shane’s Castle, Co. Antrim.” 
As the deeds make no mention of his brother, 
John Spenser, it must be inferred that 
had died by this time. In 1746 Edmund, 
being styled as ‘* of Glanmore,’’ appears as a 
witness to the marriage of Usher Philpot, 
Alderman of Cork. At the end of 1748 he 1s 
still described as ‘‘ of Renny,’’ but in deeds 
of May, 1753, December, 1754, and Janu 
ary, 1755, he is described as ‘‘ of Dublin,” 
the probability being that, thaving parted 
with all his Cork and Connaught property, 
he went to reside in Dublin, where he seems 
to have been the owner of tenements in Castle 
Street, and to have acted as agent for his 
wife’s uncle, William Freeman of Castlecor, 
Co. Cork. 

A fleeting literary interest attaches to this, 
the last of the Spensers. In Pue’s Occw- 
rences (a Dublin journal) of Jan. 24, 1743/4, 
is a notice headed ‘‘ Dublin, 23 January, 
1744,’ which runs thus: 

Proposals for printing by subscription the 
works of Mr. Edmund Spencer in 6 vols. with 
new glossary explaining the old and obscure 
words. And a more exact account of his life 
by his great grandson Edmond Spencer who 
has undertaken this work at the desire of sev 
eral persons of distinction, who are admirers of 
that celebrated poet and willing to show a mark 
of favour to his descendants. 
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Conditions 

1, This work shall be put to the press as soon 
as possible and printed in 6 neat pocket volumes 
on a fine paper and good letter. ; 

3. The price to subscribers will be one guinea, 
half of which will be paid at subscribing and 
the remainder on a delivery of a complete set 
well bound and lettered. 

3 The subscribers’ names shall be printed. 
Subscriptions are taken in by the editor and 
hy George and Alexander Ewing, booksellers in 
Dame Street. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this pro- 
ject never came to fruition, however much 
ome may be inclined to doubt the fitness of 
the editor for his task. Perhaps documents, 
now lost, then remained in the hands of the 
family, and we might perchance have learned 
the truth of the legend that Captain Garrett 
Nagle, brother-in-law of Silvanus Spenser, 


lost the manuscript of*a further part of the | 


‘Faery Queen’ by shipwreck, on his way to 
join the army of the Emperor Ferdinand. 
It should perhaps be noted that this Ed- 
mund Spenser did not know the exact degree 
of his relationship to his famous ancestor. 


The Registers of the parish of Castletown- | 


roche, Co. Cork, recorded the birth and the 
death of one child of Edmund Spenser, the 
third, viz. : 


(a) 1734, Wed. Sept. 16, was baptized Ann, 
dau. of Edmd. and Ann Spencer. 
Wrixon, Mrs. Martha Ross, gd. mothers; Mr. 
Thos. Lane, Mr. John Freeman gd. fathers. 

(b) 1743, Tues, 11 Oct. was buried Anne, dau. 
of Edmd. and Ann Spencer. 

Spencer. 

These registers began in 1728, and they 
contained three other interesting entries : 

(1) 1734, May 8, 
Spencer. 

(2) 1734, Sunday, July 2, was baptized David, 
son of Thoms. and Margt. Hunter. Geo. Land, 
Robt. Browne, gd. fathers; Ma. Spencer, 
g. mother. 

(3) 1736, Dec. 
Hales, 


g. mr. 


Sunday, was buried A. 


; 12, baptized Anne, dau. of Geo. 
Edmd. Spencer, gd. fr.; Ma. Spencer 


e It is possible, but very improbable, that 

Ma. Spencer’? was Mary Spencer, and we 
cannot even make a guess at the identity of 
“A, Spencer.’ 

Edmund Spenser the third had a second 
child named Rosamond, who became the wife 
of James Birne (Burne) of Castle Coote, Co. 

scommon, a government official. She was 
ilive at Mallow, Co. Cork, in 1805, and had 
children, 

Charles Smith, M.D., wrote his celebrated 

History of Cork’ between Oct. 15, 1748, 
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and Nov. 6, 1749, and in that work, describ- | 


low, Co. Cork.’’ 
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ing Castle Saffron, the residence of John 
Love, Esq., ‘‘ about a mile EK. of Doneraile,”’ 
he stated that ‘‘ in the house is an original 
painting well executed of the poet Spenser.’’ 
Reference will be made to this a little later. 

How long Edmund Spenser the third re- 
sided in Dublin is not known, but in an Ex- 
chequer lawsuit (Freeman v. Freeman, May 
20, 1779) he was described as ‘‘ now of Mal- 
The census returns of 1766 
contained no Spenser names in the parish of 
Castletounroche, and it is clear that towards 
the end of his life he went to live at Mallow, 
where Gibson (‘ History of Cork’) states 
that the 

died about 1790, leaving this sad epitaph for 
his tomb: ‘ Here lies the body of Edmund 
Spenser, great-great-great-grandson of the poet 
Spenser, unfortunate from his cradle to his 
grave.’ 

Gibson goes on to state that an effort to 
locate the tomb had proved unsuccessful, and 
he suggests that this must be the Spenser 
mentioned in 1793 by a writer to Antholoyia 
Hibernica. 

The reference is to a letter dated March 2, 
1793, signed ‘‘O. W.,” in Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, pp. 189-90, which runs: 

I have lately heard that, within a few years, 
a lineal descendant and namesake of the cele- 
brated Spenser, was resident at Mallow: that 
he was in possession of an original portrait of 
the poet, which he valued so highly as to re- 
fuse £500 which had been offered for it: with 
many curious papers and records concerning 
his venereble ancestor. 

Two portraits of the poet are in question 
here, viz., (a) that at Castle Saffron and (b) 
that in the possession of Edmund Spenser 
the third. 

Windele (c. 1834) wrote in his MSS. that 
the former ‘‘ had been removed”? and that 
a Mr. Trotter! in 1817, receiving a hint that 
the picture may have been carried to Limer- 
ick, searched for it there in a collection of 
paintings belonging to Alderman Vincent?, 
but the search was unsuccessful. 

As to the latter portrait, Windele stated 
that he recollected a Mrs. Sherlock, who lived 
in Cork (c. 1817) 
who used frequently to boast of her descent 
from Spenser, and [ have been told possessed 
his picture, which she had more than once 
1 See ‘Walks through Ireland’ by John 
Bernard Trotter. 

2 Catherine, daughter of John Love of Castle 
Saffron, married (1758) John Vincent Esq., son 
of Arthur Vincent Esq. who was Mayor of 
Limerick in 1728. 
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refused to dispose of, though by no means in 
affluent circumstances. 

This Mrs. Sherlock was daughter of the 
Rosamond Spenser who married James 
Burne. 
ser, there are tw) at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, one in the possession of the Earl of 
Kinnoul at Dupplin Castle, and one in Lord 
Chesterfield’s collection. 

Barbara Spenser, sister of Edmund the 
third, married one Edmund Connolly. In 
the parish registers of St. Marie, Dublin, 1s 
recorded the marriage of Barbara Spencer 
and Edmund Connolly, April 20, 1742, * by 
bans in the Ch. of Kil’”’ (teel) the blank in 
the original record having been filled in from 
the Parochial Returns. Kilteel als Rath- 
more, Co. Kildare, is in the diocese of Glen- 
dalough. 

That was, no doubt, Edmund Connoliy’s 
parish, but nothing has been ascertained, so 
far, regarding the subsequent life of this 
pair, who, curiously enough, in 1748 were 


resident, in some capacity, at Shane’s Castle, | 


Co. Antrim. 
W. H. WELPLy. 
(To be concluded), 


NOTES ON CHATTERTON : LETTER 


TO WILLIAM SMITH. 

A DOCUMENT of great interest to the 

biographers of Thomas Chatterton is 
his letter, in sesquipedalian words, to a 
Bristol crony, William Smith. Jacob 
Bryant, who first used the letter in 1781, 
said it was written about a fortnight before 
Chatterton’s death. It has at times been 
confused with an earlier and now lost letter 
in large words sent by Chatterton to another 
friend, Cary; but it is now accepted that 
August, 1770, is the correct date for the note 
to Smith. It was printed in the 1803 edition 
of Chatterton’s ‘ Works,’ where some of the 
words are badly misprinted, and it may be 
found in most lives of the poet. Though 
considered 
since all the hard words are in Kersey’s 
Dictionary,’ it was usually held to have no 


real meaning, until Mr. KE. H. W. Meyer- | 


stein keenly saw in it ‘‘a gesture of revela- 
tion . . . perhaps even a farewell one.’’ See 
his recent exhaustive ‘Life,’ p. 430, for a 
careful text of the letter accompanied by 
explanations of most of the hard words in 
footnotes. 

But may we not regard the Rowley 
Poems as a key to the letter—that is, seek a 
core of sense under the decoration of unusual, 


Regarding other portraits of Spen- | 


‘a key to the Rowley Poems | 


invented or misused words? One usually has 
something to say when one writes a poem or 
| letter, at least Chatterton does. Letter and 
| poems are built similarly, save that the first 
has big words where the second have old, 
Therefore with the aid of two editions of 
Kersey (1706 and 1715) and the twenty-first 
edition of Bailey’s Dictionary (1766), I have 
| gone through the letter; and come to think 
it holds not a mere gesture, but a series of 
personal comments of great interest. We 
have Chatterton’s own statement to a friend 
that he used some edition of Bailey, and 
most of the words in the letter had been 
found there as long ago as 1838 by C. V. le 
Grice. From certain wrong spellings we feel 
sure that Chatterton sometimes followed 
Kersey. But Bailey contains most of Ker. 
sey’s words. And in the case of this letter, 
I doubt that the exact dictionary can be 
identified, but if it could, our interpretation 
would scarcely be changed. My decoding of 
the letter follows. The text is that given by 
Meyerstein, except for the omission of a few 
purely decorative phrases, of which the 
nature is told in parentheses. Instead of 
footnotes, I have added, in parentheses also, 
interpretations of the difficult words, and my 
tentative suggestions on the meanings of 
symbolic or allusive phrases. Thus the letter 
may be read as a whole, for the sense, which 
alone concerns us here. 








Infallible Doctor, Let this apologize for long 
silence. Your request would have been long 
granted, but I knew not what it is best to 
compose. . . [a list of kinds of poems omitted]. 
You must know I have been long troubled with 
a poetic Cephalophonia aoe heaviness in the 
head], for I no sooner begin an _ Acrostick, 
but I wander into a Threnodia. [Since an 
acrostic is commonly a poem of compliment, 
and a threnody is a dirge, this seems to refer 
to the death of Mayor William Beckford. 
Chatterton had devoted himself to writing 
Beckford’s praises, and was bitterly disap 
pointed at his death. The mocking memoran- 
dum of losses and gains from the death and 
elegies, familiar to all biographers, is evl- 
dence of his grief and chagrin]. The poem 
ran thus... [the omissions are technical terms 
of rhetoric]; fifth, a Diatyposis [or lively des- 
cription] of beauty; sixth, a Diaporesis [or 
doubting] of success . . .; eighth, an Ecphonesis 
| for exclamation] of Ecplexis lor fright, or 

consternation. The word is a very strong one, 
| Bailey gives no milder sense, and the personal 

application is obvious]. In short, an Em- 
porium could not contain a greater Synchysis 
of such accidents without Syzygia. [That is to 
| say a man’s brain cannot hold so many trem: 
| endously important events without being con- 
| founded]. I am resolved to forsake the Parnas- 
| sian Mount, and would advise you to do 8 
‘too, and attain the mystery of composing 
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Smegma [or soap]. Think not I make a 
Mycterismus for mocking] in 
Smegma. No, my Mnemosyne [or memory] 
will let me see, unless I have an Amblyopia 
lor dimness of sight] your great services, which 
shall always be remembered by 

Hasmot Etchaorntt 


{Anagram of ‘Thomas Chatterton] | 


The sentence beginning ‘‘In short, an 
Emporium ’”’ is very difficult, since all the 
nouns have several meanings, which must be 
interpreted _eclectically. 
anatomical sense is right for the Emporium, 
the common sensory of the brain. ‘‘ Syn- 
chysis’”’ is a pouring together or mixing. 
“Accident ’’ may bear a common sense, but 
the most appropriate is surely the astrologi- 
cal one, an event of such consequence that 
it influences the course of a life. In support 
of a special sense to the word ‘‘ accident ”’ 
that had to be looked up, it may be said that 
in Bailey, as in some editions of Kersey, the 
word ‘“‘ amblyopia ’’ occurs in the definition 
of ‘‘achlys,”’ on the page opposite 
‘accident.’’ ‘‘ Amblyopia’’ is a_ word 
dragged in surely, and our poet’s eye may 
have fallen on it, just as did mine. In 
Bailey, ‘‘ amblyopia ’’ does not occur in its 
own proper place at all. None of the mean- 
ings given for ‘“‘syzygia’’ is quite appropriate. 
But Chatterton knew no Greek, and in the 


‘ 


Rowley poems sometimes extended a mean- | 


ing. From ‘‘ mingling of the beams of the 
planets’’ in astrology, and “ the pairs of 
nerves that convey sense from the brain to 
the body ’’ he might take a general idea of 
disastrous confusion. I would interpret it, 
“My brain is in a whirl, fatal events drive 
me half mad.”’ 

The reference to soap Mr. Meyerstein tells 
me he thinks no more than a rather con- 
temptuous symbol of a commercial career. 
But if the last clause in that sentence be 
governed by ‘‘ resolved,’’? as I think it 1s, 
the reference is also to what the poet meant 
to do. Now the was hoping to become a 
surgeon on a ship to Africa. He had long 
displayed much interest in medical matters— 
see the ‘ Roll of St. Bartholomew’s Priory,’ 
among the Rowley prose, for barber-surgeons, 
ete. And I think the reference a symbolical 
one to the barber-surgeon. True, the only 
absolute parallel found is much later. In 
Poe’s satirical tale, ‘The Literary Life of 
Thingum Bob’ (1848), oppodeldoc is sym- 
bolic of the barber’s trade. But this allusion 
would give the letter a true raison d’ctre. a 


hint of a new plan for life, and of despair | 


too, despite it. 
THomas OLLIvVE Masport. 


mentioning | 


Obviously the | 


Readers’ Queries. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND. — Of the twenty-four original 
directors, who were elected in 1694, there are 
three whose parentage I have not yet been 
able to discover, and I should be very grate- 
ful for any information which would assist 
me in my search. The facts already ascer- 
tained are summarised below. 

I. Robert RawortsH (Director 1694-1707). 
He was a merchant in Mincing Lane in 1689 
(Luttrell, i. 556), prior to which he had been 
in partnership with his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Shipman, who died in 1681 (Genealo- 
gist, N.S. ii. 156). He married (i) Martha, 
d. of John Gurneys of Morningthorpe, Nor- 
folk, who deceased 22 Aug., 1694, and was 
buried at Morningthorpe (Blomefield, v. 288, 
294), and (ii) Katherine, d. of Henry Spel- 
man of Congham, Norfolk (Blomefield, viii. 
387). One of his sons, John, succeeded to 
Boyland Hall, Norfolk, in 1712 (Burke’s 
‘Commoners,’ vi. 565). 

II. Joun Smiru (Director 1694-1712). He 
is described in the Bank records as 





‘of Beaufort Buildings,’ and from 
1698 to 1702, he was a Commissioner 
of Excise (Luttrell, iv. 410, v. 178). It 


is probable that he is the ‘‘ John Smith” 
who married Alice Spelman of Congham 
(Blomefield, viii. 387), in which case he was 
brother-in-law to Robert Raworth, the Bank 
Director. His daughter Anne married, as 
her second husband, Michael Bourke, 10th 
Earl of Clanricarde: his daughter Mary mar- 
ried Sir Edward des Bouverie, the second 
baronet (Cokayne: ‘ Baronetage,’ v. 18), 
whose father, William des Bouverie, was a 
Director of the Rank 1700-1711. John Smith 
died 10 July, 1718. 

III. Osaptan Sepewrck (Director 1694-6). 
It is suggested in the ‘ D. N. B.’ that he may 
have been the son of John Sedgwick, some- 


‘time Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall, 


who was a brother of Obadiah Sedgwick, the 
Puritan divine, but it seems possible that he 
was the offspring of the marriage of Obadiah 
Sedgwick and Judith Langley, which is re- 


| corded in the registers of All Hallows, Lon- 
| don Wall, under the date 26 Aug., 1635. Can 
; he be identified with the Obadiah Sedgwick 
of All 


Hallows, Bread Street, grocer, a 
licence for whose marriage to Susanna, d. of 
the Rev. Philip Taverner, of Uxbridge, was 
granted in 1663 ?, or with the Obadiah Sedg- 
wick of St. Catherine Coleman, merchant, 


‘widower, aged about thirty-four, whose mar- 
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riage to Sarah Long of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, spinster, was sanctioned by licence 
issued in 1674? (Harl. Soc. xxiii. 78, 234). 
W. Marston AcREs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


RCHITECTURE: THE TUDOR 

STYLE.—Can any correspondent kindly 
tell me where I may find a concise account of 
the Tudor style, especially as it may be found 
and seen as illustrated in the details of York 
Minster ? 


a 


GEORGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


THOMAS BYRNE AND LISSOY. — Is 

anything known of the old soldier, 
Thomas Byrne, who kept the school which 
Oliver Goldsmith attended at Lissoy and 
which it is supposed he referred to in ‘ The 
Deserted Village’? What happened that 
Lissoy beame a “‘ deserted village ’’? Whose 
were the riches that absorbed the land and 
brought it to the state described by Gold- 
smith ? 

ALFRED WAREING. 


ORTS IN -SOUTH AFRICA. — Fort 
‘“ Warden,’’ on the Great Kei river, now 
abandoned, was named after Major Henry 
D. Warden, of the ‘‘ Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men.’ What was his second Christian 
name ? 
Fort ‘‘ Brown ”’ is situated on the Great 
Fish River, some 12 miles north-east from 
Grahamstown. After whom was it named ? 


Soctery For Army Historica, RESEARCH. 


HE GRAND NATIONAL OF 1892. — 
Can any reader give the names of the 
twelve horses, jockeys and owners shown in 
Giles’ coloured engraving of the 1892 Graid 
National taken at the canal corner. 
1. Brown horse. Blue cap and jacket 
with gold star on breast. 
Brown or bay. Yellow jacket, white 
sleeves, blue sash and cap. 


5. Bay. Blue jacket and cap. 

4. Bay (fallen). Light blue jacket, red 
sleeves and cap. 

5. Black. Jockey fallen out of sight. 


6. Brown. Blue jacket, red cap. 

7. Chestnut. Jacket, light and dark blue 
stripes ; dark blue cap. 

8. Brown. Jacket dark blue or black with 
narrow white stripes; cap the same. 

9. Brown (in ditch). Jockey fallen out 
of sight. 

10. Black or dark brown. 
white stripes; light blue cap. 
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11. Chestnut. Light blue (or white) 


| jacket, yellow sleeves and cap. 


12. Grey. Light blue jacket and cap, 
dark blue sleeves, and cap white spots. 


R.A. 


THE CROSSED FRIARS.—In the reign of 

Henry VIII the Mendicant Orders of 
friars in England appear to have been five 
in number, viz. (1) the Dominicans, Friars 
Preacher or Black Friars, (2) the Francis- 
cans or Friars Minor, divided into the two 
branches of Grey Friars or Conventuals and 
Observant Friars or Recollects, (3) the Car- 
melites or White Friars, (4) the Augustin- 
ians, Austin Friars, or Hermits of St. Augus- 
tine, sometimes also erroneously called Black 
Friars, and (5) the Crossed or Crutched 
Friars. Of nuns there were Franciscans, for 
whom see Miss A. F. C. Bourdillon’s ‘ Order 
of Minoresses in England,’ and Dominicans, 
but no Carmelites. The Trinitarian Order 
or Maturins, a ransoming Order of French 
origin, and popularly called the Red Friars, 
were Canons Regular and are treated as such 
rightly in the * V.C.H.’ (e.g. ‘ Yorks,’ iii, 
sub ‘Religious Houses’). Of these the 
Dominican friars and nuns and the Francis- 
can friars (though apparently only the 
Observants, unless those mentioned at South- 
ampton belonged to the other branch) were 
restored in the reign of Philip and Mary, but 
dispersed in the next reign in 1559, this time 
without fresh pensions. The priories of the 
first four Orders were arranged in divisions 
which bore different names (custodies, cir- 
cuits, etc.) according to the Order, and the 
heads in this country were the Provincials, 
though after a time the Observants began to 
have their own Provincial. 

I haven’t got my copy of Prof. A. &. 
Little’s edition of ‘De Adventu Fratrum 
Minorum in Angliam’ (Paris, 1909) to refer 
to, but am almost sure that Thomas de Ec- 
cleston, after recording the arrival of the 
Carmelites, Austin Friars and Friars of the 
Sack, goes on to note that of the Holy Cross 
Friars (who had a friary at Guildford 
according to the editor) and the Crucifert. 
Did both these Cruciferous Orders take root 
in England? ‘There appear to have been 
more than one kind in Europe, some whose 


| work seems to have been preaching like the 


Dominicans, whereas others had _hospital:. 
Which came to England, and what houses 
did they have, apart from the well-known 
one in London? Were they too few to have 
a Province? Were there any in Scotland, 
and were the English friars of the same type 
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as those in Ireland ? 
¢ H. Ince ANDERTON. 


WINSTRUETUS: MALAPERTIUS: DE 
CASTANEA, — Any biographical or 
bibliographical particulars concerning the 
following would be much appreciated. 

1, Winstrupius, Petrus P. He wrote a 
book of ‘ Epigrammatica’ (Jena, 1632) and, 
from a pencil note in my copy, bearing the 
Heber Library stamp, he was the author of 
others. A Protestant and a Dane. 

2. Malapertius, Carolus. Wrote a book 
containing ‘ Sedecias,’ a tragedy, and various 
poems, (Antwerp, 1616). A Jesuit, ‘‘ Mon- 
tensis Belgae.’’ 

3. De Castanea, F. Josephus Mazza. 
Wrote a book, ‘ Sacra et Arithmetico—Ana- 
grammatica Opuscula,’ Naples, 1710. A 
Capuchin friar. 

None of these is in Brunet, the Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale or Ladvocat’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Historique.’ 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


ISTORY OF PORTLAND CEMENT. — 
I am endeavouring to establish the date 
and person who first heated the raw materials 
to point of incipient vitrification in the 
manufacture of Portland Cement. 

None of the early patents, Aspdin’s in- 
cluded, revealed this intention, though Mr. 
I. C. Johnson writing in 1880 describes how 
he first vitrified his mixture in 1848. 

I would appreciate any further informa- 
tion on this point. 

Hat GUTTERIDGE. 


‘HE RUIN OF THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
c. 1838.—A writer of a letter, dated 1838, 
refers to ‘‘ all my private fortune being swal- 
lowed up by the ruin of my unfortunate 
friend the Earl of Oxford.’? To what does 
this refer ? 
Pe. DM. 


APE AND COCK TAVERNS. — Two gal- 

leried inns, the Ape and the Cock, for- 
merly stood in Philip Lane, London Wall, 
and are supposed to have been of great 
antiquity. I shall be glad to have the 
earliest date at which reference is made to 
these inns; their exact site; a description o! 
them; details of their histories, and the date 
of their demolition. 

Henry BATESON. 

NAVAL RANKS.—1. 
*" between a Commissioned Warrant Officer, 
R.N., and (a) a Warrant Officer, and (b) a 
Commissioned Officer? When and under 
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what circumstances was the rank of Commis- 


sioned Warrant Officer introduced ? 

2. What are the functions of those officers 
of the Royal Navy whose rank is prefixed with 
the word- ‘‘ Instructor,” e.g., Instructor- 
Lieutenant ? 

SHIRLEY H. Harper. 


OEL KINYOUN. — I desire genealogical 
information about this man, who was 
captain of a whaling vessel and was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of North Carolina 
about the year 1717. His father migrated 
from Holland to England. What was the 
father’s Christian name? I understand that 
he married an English lady. Did he himself 
also come to America later on? Joel Kin- 
youn is known to have married a Miss 

Gregory in America, 

Anna Krinyoun Rovrtn. 


JLVERSTON GHOST STORY.—Can any- 
one identify ‘‘ Old Mortality,’’ who pub- 
lished ‘ The Old Hall Dobby — an original 
Ghost Story,’ in the North Lonsdale Maga- 
zine, ii, pp. 85-9? 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


LEWEN C. KASSELL. — Can anyone say 
who this was? He has an illustrated 
article on ‘ A visit to the Vale of L’une in 
Vol. ii of the North Lonsdale Magazine, pp. 
115-124 ? 

T. Cann HvGHEs, F.S.A. 


YAPTAIN JOHN HALLET, fl. 1743. 
Who was this man, commander of the 
Hardwick, engaged in the East India trade, 
circa 1743? 
BE. F. M. 


HE CHANDOLIN CRUCIFIX. — Will 

someone tell me the history of this cruci- 
fix, or inform me where it may be found? I 
should be glad also to know who took the 
beautiful photograph, in which it appears 
lifted from amid a group of trees against a 
background of mcuntains. What are tie 
measurements of the cross? 


R. 
“ (HE VALLEY OF THE KINGS.”’’-- 


I have come across this phrase, and 
am very anxious to find out where the place 
it denotes was or is. 

S. S. 
[Biban-el-Moluk, on the left bank of the 
Nile, opposite Luxor and the ancient Thebes, 
where are situated the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt of the New Empire, Tutankhamen’s 


‘among them.] 
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_ Replies. 


THE FLAPPER. 
(clxii. 65, 122). 


AM very much interested in Mr. R. T. 
Mitrorp’s reply at the latter reference 
> my letter regarding the Flapper at ante 
65, for I am more concerned to identify 
the authors of these essays than to substan- 
tiate any claim I may seem to have made. 
After reading his letter, however, I made 
another examination of the faded’ notes on 
the first page of my copy of the Flapper. 
The ‘‘P”’ signature, which I had thought 
disregarded by my ‘“‘ unknown hand,’ and 
therefore did not refer to in my letter, is 
actually indicated just after the ‘‘ A.’’ The 
“A” is followed by ‘‘ William Smith, 
Esq.,’’ but the “ P,’’ which is almost inde- 
cipherable, is followed by a word so nearly 
obliterated that I cannot make it out. It 
may be ‘‘ same,’’ or some other word indicat- 
ing that ‘‘ P’’ was also an identifying mark 
of Smith; for, of the Flapper essays included 
in ‘ Miscellanies in Prose,’ nos. 4,°12, 28, 
and 67 have this letter affixed tothem. No. 
27 is signed ‘‘ P. L.,’’ indicating perhaps 
that Knox had a hand in it. No. 35 is 
signed ‘‘ John Tradesall,’’ and 52, which re- 
fers to Tradesall, has no mark. Thus, I feel 
that Mr, Mitrorn’s hesitation to accept the 
identification of the authors, as indicated in 
my copy of the Flapper, cannot be said seri- 
ously to challenge that ‘‘ unknown hand.’ If 
he can show on good authority that essays 
assigned by the ‘‘ unknown hand’”’ to Knox, 
for example, were actually written by some- 
one else, it will be very much more damaging. 
Mr. Mitrorp also mentioned the Hope 
Catalogue and its statement that James 
Caulfield, Ist Earl of Charlemont, was the 
reputed contributor of several essays. The 
best answer to this statement has been sup- 
plied, in a letter to me, by Count Plunkett, 
of Dublin, a collector of periodicals, who is 
greatly interested in the Flapper. Count 
lunkett referred me to the ‘ Correspondence 
of the First Eari of Charlemont’ (Great 
Britain Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, Report XIII, p. 278), which contains 
only one reference to the Flapper. This is 
in a letter to Charlmont’s intimate friend, 
Edmund Malone: 

. I again take up my pen to inform you 

that a periodical paper entitled the “ Flapper ’ 
is now published here, comes out twice a week, 
has proceeded to No. 50, and is, I believe, 


| likely to continue, as it is well supported. The 
papers are some of them excellent, many very 
tolerable, and none bad. This I mention, as 
| know it will be pleasing to you, as it was a 
Scandal to our country never till now to have 
produced a publication of this kind. 

This is the sole reference to the Flapper in 
Charlmont’s correspondence. Count Plun- 
kett writes, ‘I think it disposes of the sup- 
position that he wrote for it.’ I entirely 
agree with him. 

I shall be very happy to have Mr. Muitrorp 
or any other correspondent correct or amend 
my list of contributors to the Flapper. The 
importance of this periodical paper justifies 
any pains taken to examine the evidence of 
authorship presented. If the group of con- 
tributors, as I have listed them, can be shown 
to have been present in Dublin at the time 
of publication, if they were in contact with 
each other, which seems clear, if they ap- 
peared to write on subjects not incompatible 
with their known tastes, then I believe it 
probable that their identity is established 
with more certainty than can be derived from 
a single reference in the notoriously inac- 
curate Hope Catalogue, or from the fact 
that some of the essays attributed to Smith 
are not included in the ‘ Miscellanies in 
Prose.’ 

WALTER GRAHAM. 

University of Illinois, U.S.A. 


HE FIRST PROTESTANT CHURCH 

IN SOUTH AMERICA (clx. 424). - 

The following information is due to the 

kindness of the British consular officers at 

Antofagasta and Iquique, and the Rev. 

| Luis Friedrich, pastor of the (Roman Catho- 
lic) church at Pica. 

There are two places in Chile called Mejil- 
lones. The present reference is not to the 
better known of the two, Mejillones del Sur, 
north of Antofagasta, but to the smaller 
Mejillones del Norte, north of Iquique. 

The river Loa is not dry, but has changed 
its course towards the ‘north, and now 
reaches the sea at the place where there are 
the remains of an old church. This church 
was so solidly built that its walls (about 25 
by 18 metres) still stand intact, though the 
surrounding populace completely disap 
peared at ‘the time of the great Loa floods 
after the earthquake of 1877. 

(Not far from there—perhaps a kilometre 

| up the river—are the remains of a_ large 

Indian cemetery which give reason to believe 
| that there must once have been a town with 
| a considerable population. In front of the 


| . ‘ 
‘church is a road, cut in twenty or more 
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curves in é 
to a height of some six hundred metres, 
siving access to mines abandoned for many 
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| 


years, and it is natural to suppose that this | 
yoad served the Pica people to descend to the | 


mines and deposits of guano). 

Though these may be the remains of the 
church built by Drake, there is no local 
tradition to that effect; its foundations are, 
indeed, more ordinarily ascribed to ‘“ the 
Spaniards.’’ There is moreover a_ local 
tradition that Drake landed south of Mejil- 
lones (del Norte), not north; if there is any 
truth in this, it makes Drake’s share in the 
construction of the church still more prob- 
lematical. 

S. GASELEE. 


ARLY TRADE IN HUMAN HAIR 

(clxii. 209). — The ‘D.N.B.,’ in its 
account of Sir Richard Arkwright, quoting 
‘Compendious History,’ p. 21, by Guest, 
says : 

Shortly afterwards [1761] he began to travel 
through the country to buy human hair, at- 
tending for this purpose the hiring fairs fre- 
quented by young girls seeking service. He 
had got possessed of a valuable chemical secret 
for dying it, and thus was enabled to add to 
his business a new source of profit, by selling 
hair dyed and prepared, to the wigmakers. 

It is perhaps hardly to the point, but 
Thomas Hardy, in ‘ Woodlanders,’ describes 
in the early chapters how Marty South cuts 
of her hair and sells it on account of the 
poverty at home. 

ETHELBERT HORNE. 

RIARS OF THE SACK (clxii. 154, 195). 

—Writing away from my books and 
notes I can only add York (‘ V.C.H. Yorks,’ 
iii, sub ‘ Religious Houses’) with certainty 
to the list of their houses in this country, 
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the face of the rock, which rises | Oxford itself? If they were also known as 


Bonshommes, perhaps the church at Ruthyn 


| said to have been held by Bonshommes really 


belonged to the Sack Friars. 
their seals extant ? 
There was more than one Religious Order 


Are any of 


‘in England popularly known as Boni homines 


though I remain under the impression that | 


the Rev. Mr. Serjeantson has written about 
them at Northampton when treating of the 
other local friaries. One of their churches in 
the Midlands is mentioned in 
printed in Gasquet’s ‘Collectanea Anglo- 


a document | 


Premonstratensia ’’ (Camden Soc.); there 1s | 


something about them in Sussex, I believe, 


in a book tl rj that ty pub- | E : : 
cm the iriazs of that county pub | ner, in his ‘ Church History’ of the period, 


lished a few years ago, and there are 


references to tl : y and Dublin | 8! : ; 
© ee Sees aed Dehn | dissolved in the reign of Henry VIII, but I 


brethren in Cotton’s ‘ Grey Friars of Canter- 
bury’ and Fitzmaurice and Little’s ‘ Fran- 
ciscan Province of Ireland’ (Brit. Soc. 
Franc. Studies). Which Newcastle 
they at, and is this house perhaps the same 
as that “‘in Constable Garth ” in Northun- 
berland? Wasn’t the Oxfordshire friary in 


were | 


or Bonshommes, just as there was more than 
one of Black Friars (the Dominican and 
Austin Friars), so that there is sometimes 
confusion. ‘Tolydore Vergil, however, is a 
late and a not very trustworthy authority, 
and the only Order in the Middle Ages of 
English origin, appears to have been the Gil- 
bertine or Order of Sempringham, which has 
found a historian in Miss Rose Graham. H. 
J. Todd devoted a fine volume to the history 
of Ashridge, in which he deals with the Bons- 
hommes of that place and their constitutions, 
and there is a gcod account of them in the 
‘V.C.H.’ They followed the rule of St. 
Augustine and were Canons whose Superior 
was the Master, and I believe the monastery 
was known as a College; Blackledge, a Lan- 
cashire man who was Bishop of Man, 
(‘V.C.H. Lancs.’) was a member of the com- 


munity (Eubel, ‘ Hierarchia Cath. Medi 
Avi,’ iii). The only other English house 


of this Order appears to have been at Eding- 
ton in Wiltshire, and this was not founded 
till the reign of Edward III; Henry VIII 
suppressed it as well as Ashridge, and made 
one of its members, Paul Bush, a bishop. 
The Order of Grandmont or Grandmontines, 
a French Order with a few houses in Eng- 


land, were also popularly called Boni 
homines or Bonshommes; the monastic 
Superior was styled Corrector, and their 


affiliations appear to have been suppressed 
here as alien Priories during the Hundred 
Years’ War. One of their foundations, 
Grosmont in Eskdale, however, carried on in 
some way till the suppression of the monas- 
teries by Henry VIII, probably as a Bene- 
dictine priory. 

The Friars of the Sack do not appear to 
be traceable after the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and would surely be better 
known if they had continued to exist in Eng- 
land for near three hundred years; Gaird- 


gives a map and list of the religious houses 


don’t think that he refers to any Sack Friars. 


| When these friars were dissolved here, in 


1307, as it would seem, those who wished to 
persevere, no doubt entered other Orders in 
the same way as some of the Templars be- 


came Hospitallers. [nce ANDERTON. 
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H VOWEL SOUNDS IN LATIN 
4 (clxii. 152, 212).—This note at the first 
reference raises a question of considerable 
antiquarian interest. The recent pronounce- 
ment by the Head Master of Eton that “‘ he 
regarded as disastrous the recent change in 
Latin pronunciation, which put a serious 
stumbling-block in the way of the average 
boy,’’ also removes it from the realm of the 
merely academic to that of the practical. 

For some time past I have been collecting 
—or trying to collect—material elucidating 
the origin ‘and growth of the ‘‘ old pronun- 
ciation’ as distinguished from the ‘ new,” 
referred to by Dr. Alington. Jt is remark- 
able what a dearth there is of reliable evi- 
dence upon the subject, and I should be 
very grateful to any of your readers who 
could refer me either to early macaronics or 
any other indications of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Latin pronunciation, or any 
allusions thereto. 

The only ‘‘ change over,’’ to use your con- 
tributor’ s expression, which was in any sense 

catastrophic,’ appears to have been that 
introduced into the University of Cambridge 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
by Smith, Cheke and Ascham, in the teeth 
of the most violent opposition, and ultimate 
prohibition by Bishop Gardiner, Chancellor 
of the University, (which, however, did not 
prevent its spread and eventual adoption). 

The history of the controversy can be found 
in Strype’s Lives of Sir Thos. Smith and 
Sir John Cheke, and in the biographies of 
Roger Ascham. Though regarded as primar 
ily concerned with the pronunciation of 
Greek, it is clear from Gardiner’s reproof 
to Cheke that the reform included Latin. 
“For your attempt,’’ writes the Chancellor, 
‘*  . . to bring in a new sound of letters, as 
well in the Greek as in the Latin, and to 
settle it among the youth...’’ And Strype, 
in his Life of Cheke, goes on: ‘‘ But Cheke 
could not be persuaded to let go this enter- 
prise of restoring the true and graceful pro- 
nouncing the Latin and especially the Greek 
which he had upon so good and sure grounds 
undertaken.”’ 

Smith and Cheke were acting together in 
this, though the movement was initiated by 
the former. 

There is 


{NGLIS 


” 


plenty of evidence to show the 
affinity between Smith’s vowel sounds in 
Greek and in Latin, and that they differed 
from the Continental method is clear from 
the following : 

Being abroad he took notice of the different 
ways of speaking Latin; which, although he 
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did not like, espec eels the French, who 
sounded Latin very corruptly, yet he cop. 
formed himself to their manner of speech, 
And when he came into Italy, he followed 
them there in pronouncing some letters, diffey- 
ent from our way, as when he came home he 
returned to speak as his Countrymen did. 
This was not from mere insular preju- 
dice, but from a sincere conviction, after 
the most exhaustive studies in collaboration 
with Cheke, that it was ‘‘ the true pronuncia- 
tion.’? His revised English Alphabet shows 
him to have been a purist not only in the 
matter of the pronunciation of the dead lan- 
guages, but in his own. Space does not 
admit of extended argument as to this; suffice 
it to say that his method prevailed and was 
in use in Strype’s day (1670-1737). That it 
held the field at the time of the great Ren- 
naissance of the English language in Eliza- 
beth’s reign and the early years of James, 
when our vocabulary was so greatly enlarged, 
is shown by the fact that the new vocabulary 
mainly manufactured from Latin roots, 1s 
based on the British—and not the Continental 


or Church Latin—pronunciation. To take 
one example only: all the words formed from 
the verb audire, such as ‘‘ audience,’’ ‘‘ audi- 


ble,’’ etc., have the sound awe, not ow or 0, 
according to the various continental pronun- 
ciations. This rule applies to all Latin-con- 
structed words in the new vocabulary. 
Whether Smith was right in his view as 
to the ‘true pronunciation ’’ is debatable, 
for among seventeenth century scholars the 
general opinion seems to have been that it 
was lost beyond recovery and that any views 
thereon were purely conjectural. The great 
Greek and Latin scholar and_ historian, 
Adrien de Valois, whose pride it was to 
establish the antiquity of the French nation, 
says: Nous ne savons pas aujourd’hui la 
veritable pronunciation du latin. Quelques 
uns croient neanmoins que les Allemans sont 
les seuls qui le prononcent 4 présent de 
meme qu’on Je pronongait autrefois. Mais 
on n’a aucune preuve autentique de cela.’ 
(‘ Valesiana,’ Paris, 1694, p. 205) and in 
his ‘Remarques’ on the ‘‘ Glossaire Latin 


de M. du Cange,’’ he says: ‘‘ De ce langage 
latin corrompu qu’on appellait lingua 


romana, la langue des Romains, ou des 
Gaulois, est venu ndétre Frangais. ae 

To italianate our Latin in the pursuit of 
the original pronunciation would seem to be 
but to follow a will-o’-the- -wisp, for Hallam, 
in his ‘ History of the Middle Ages,’ dealing 
with the corruption of Latin pronunciation, 
says 


fudeod, the frequency of false quantities in 
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a | 
the poets even of the 5th, but much more of the | 
éth century, is palpable. 
full of them. This seems a decisive proof 
that the ancient pronunciation was lost. 
Ayitus tells us that few preserved the proper 
measure of syllables in singing. 

He goes on: 

In Italy the progressive corruptions of the 
Latin language were analogous to those which 
occurred in France... Latin was so changed, 
it is said by a writer of Charlemagne’s age, 
that scarcely any part of it was popularly 
known... [ do not find, however, in the 
writers who have treated this subject, any 
express evidence of a vulgar language distinct 
from Latin earlier than the close of the tenth 
century, when, it is said, in the Epitaph of 
Pope Gregory V, who died in 999, that he in- 
tructed the people in three dialects, the 
Frankish or German, the Vulgar, and the 
Latin. 

Thus, in merely italianating our Latin, we 
would seem to be reverting to ‘“‘a vulgar 
language distinct from Latin.’’ 

Erasmus, writing of the tuition of his day, 
states: ‘‘ Skill in Greek was disliked, and 
Hebrew still more. The Latin tongue 
itself was so deformed by new barbarisms, 
that it was anything but Latin,’’ and there 
seems to have been a general movement 
among scholars of that period towards a re- 
form in pronunciation of the dead languages. 

it has been said that the movement was 
due to the Reformation and the reaction 
against ‘‘ monkish Latin,’’ but, seeing that 
Smith, who had been university orator, was 
later Secretary of State to Edward VI, to 
whom Cheke had been tutor, while Ascham 
had been tutor to Elizabeth, it is not very 
surprising that both Edward and Elizabeth 
should support the reformed pronunciation 
to which they had been brought up: at any 
rate, it was with this pronunciation that the 
latter irascible monarch managed to make 
herself understood to some purpose when she 
once ‘‘ dropped into Latin’’ with a certain 
foreign ambassador who had made an un- 
palatable proposal and who, it is said, ‘ re- 
tired hurt ’’ from the innings! 

In view of the present divergence of pro- 
hunciation in our schools, the subject is of 
particular interest. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


ETER DE LOYSELEUR, VILLERIUS, | 


~ HUGUENOT (clxii. 206).—The solution 
is, I think, to be found in Wood’s ‘ Fasti 
Oxonienses ’ (1720). Vol. i, F3. 
1876. July 6’ is the following entry : 


Pet. Lozillerius Villerius a French man, 


Doctor of Civil Law and Divinity of an Univer- | 


sity in his own Country was admitted to pro- 
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ceed in Divinity, and three days after did com- 
pleat that Degree by standing in the Act then 
celebrated—He was an Exile for his Religion, 
lived in Ch. Ch. for some time but whether he 
read a Lecture or taught privately, as other 
Kixiles did, [ know not. Sure I am he was a 
learned man, and had newly corrected and set 
forth Beza’s New ‘Testament in Greek. 

He probably took the Latinised name of 
Villerius, which, if his real name were 
Luisileur—as is probable—is a perfect ana- 
gram of it, u and v being interchangeable. 

The record of Corranus can be found in 
Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses ’ (1721), Vol. i, 
251. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF CANDACRAIG 
(clxii. 45, 141).—Captain John Anderson, 
of Candacraig, had a son, James Thomas, but 
he died young. I could give Mr. Seron 
ANDERSON full particulars of six generations 
at Candacraig — previous to John — if he 
wishes. Also the owners subsequent to Cap- 
tain John, who did not sell the property. 
ALIsTaIR N. TAayLer. 


ACKINS’S HEY, LIVERPOOL (elxii. 
209).—Called after John Hacking, ‘‘a 
very honest man,’’ according to Sir Edward 
Moore, of Bankhall, whose tenant he was. 
There is a good deal about him in the Moore 
Rental, edited by Mr. W. F. Irvine as 
‘Liverpool in Charles II’s Time,’ 1899, at 
pp. 31 and 98. Moore contemplated the 
making of this street, which was constructed 
afterwards and retains the tenant’s name 
to this day. It is, as Moore contemplated in 
| 1668, ‘‘a most convenient passage from the 

Dale Street into the Tithebarn Street.’’ 

R. S. B. 


HIL (PIL) GARLICK (clxii. 155, 197, 

230).—In Urquhart and Motteux’s trans- 

lation of ‘ Pantagruel,’ v. 8, the word “‘ Pil- 
garlic ’’’ is employed : 

After this [feast] we e’en jogg’d to Bed for 
that Night, but the Devil-a-bit poor Pilgarlic 
could sleep one wink, the everlasting Jingle- 
jangle of the Bells kept me awake whether I 
wou’d or no. 

It may be of interest to the inquirer to 
know that ‘‘ Pilgarlic’’ is defined in ‘ The 
Rogue’s Lexicon’ (New York: 1859), p. 67, 
compiled by George W. Matsell, as: “I; 
myself. ‘There was no one with him but 
Pilgarlic’; he was alone.”’ 

J. H. Brrss. 


| (,ANNONS ON THE SOUTH COAST (elxii. 
172).—The cannon in Dover Castle 's 
' known as ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol.’’ 
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It is 24ft. long, and is made of brass. It 
was cast in Utrecht in 1544, and was pre- 


sented to Queen Elizabeth thirty-five years | 
The inscrip- | 


later by the States of Holland. 
tion upon the gun is in Dutch, which has 
been rendered as 
O’er hill and dale I throw my ball, 
‘‘ Breaker ” my name, of mound and wall. 
_ According to the ‘History of Dover 
Castle,’ the literal translation should be 
To break surely earthwork and wall am I 
made, 
Through hill and vale goes my ball by me 
propelled. 
The popular rhyme respecting the old 
cannon is 
Load me well and keep me clean 
And V’ll carry a ball to Calais Green. 


GHW. 
OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 


DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 50, 66, 104, | 


123, 156, 177, 196, 227). — Regarding 
the use of gofers, I may mention that they 
are still in use in Belgium. Home-made 
‘* gaufres,’’? as we call them, are still a very 
popular sweet. 

The mould is usually of an oblong form, 
the thickness of the cake being somewhat 
variable. They are mostly served hot at 


tea-time, and are covered either with butter | 


or jam. 
They seem to be very similar to the old 
Lincolnshire gofer. 


o.oo. 


No one yet, in the interesting communic?- 
tions upon articles fallen out of use, has re- 
marked upon a_ preparation for the hair 
known to our grandfathers as ‘‘ bear’s 
grease.’? We hear nothing of it to-day. In 
the valuable ‘ London Street Views’ of Tal- 
lis, 1838-40, there will be found an illustra- 
tion of a house between Brooke Street, Hol- 
born and Gray’s Inn Lane, then occupied by 
Gillingwater ani Co., who are seen to des- 
cribe themselves as ‘‘ Slaughterers of Bears 
and Manufacturers of Bear’s Grease.’’ They 
were, in fact, hairdressers; and it is incon- 
ceivable that they were slaughterers of bears. 
Their announcement would seem, indeed, to 
have been an early example of the ‘‘ trade 
stunt’’ or ‘‘ put over,’’? leading people to 
believe them more important than they really 
were. It is an interesting point to notice 
that about that time, Dickens was living in 
chambers in the adjacent Furnival’s Inn. 


Did his keen observation notice Messrs. Gil- | 
lingwater’s claim, and was his reference in | 


| one of his works to “‘ young men who plaster 


their hair with bear’s grease’ due to it? | 
have not the exact reference to where y 
Dickens the mention of bear’s grease is to ig 
found, and it is not referred to in the ‘ Dic 
tionary of Dickens.’”’ Nor would ‘ bear's 
grease’? appear to be mentioned in that 
monumental work, the ‘ New English Dx. 
tionary.’ It is one of its (not perhaps many) 
insufficiencies. " 
CHaRLes G. Harper, 
Rockwood, Petersham, Surrey. 


RMS OF ADOPTION (clxi. 245, 284, 323 

359, 393, 461; clxii. 32, 105, 157).—Surely 
R. 8. B. is mistaken in saying that the ex- 
tracts from Worthy and Gough are not in 
point. They certainly go to prove what |] 
have stated before, that a stranger in blood 
may adopt arms bequeathed to him by a 
testator. They are better definitions of 
“arms of adoption” than that given by 
Burke, being more explicit. Because they 


| supplement Burke’s definition, it does not 


follow that they are not in point. 

In his last note, R. 8. B. rather insinuates, 
I think, that I have implied that anyone 
may bequeath his arms to a stranger, even 
if it affects the rights of any living descen- 
dants. I have, of course, not intended to 
imply anything of the kind. The point 
raised by R. 8S. B that ‘‘ arms of adoption” 
must be differenced, seems beside the ques: 
tion. I have never said they should not be. 


| If the heraldic law says that they must 


be differenced, differenced they will be, but 


| that does not alter the fact that they still 


remain the same arms, but with a difference, 

I venture to suggest that the extracts from 
Worthy and Gough have led R. S. B. to 
‘“suppose that if a man could be proved to 
be the only survivor in the world of an armi- 
gerous family, etc., he would be allowed to 
bequeath his arms to anyone he liked,” m 
contradistinction to his previous statement 
at clxi. 393, that ‘‘ no stranger in blood could 
ever get such a grant.” 

If the authorities considered it impossible 
to prove in all cases that a man was the only 
survivor, or rather, was the last of an arm- 
gerous family, they would hardly have 
provided for this contingency. 

No doubt many heraldic improprieties can 
be produced from the past, but I do not think 


|that the example I gave of Hubert Smith 


was one. He was a distant connection of 


| mine by marriage, consequently I knew some 


thing about him. 
S. P. 
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The Cambridge Medical School: A Bio- 
graphical History. By Sir Humphry 
Rolleston. (Camibridge University Press. 
15s. ). 

_ nee ANLIKE book which will be of 

permanent use for reference, compact 
and clear, this account of the Medical School 
at Cambridge gives us, in its biographical 
pages, good measure of insight into the per- 
sonal and purely human aspect of the best 
known among the many illustrious men who 
have filled the Cambridge Chairs, and brought 
the School to its present standing both in the 
training of students and in research work. 

The history of the study of Physic at Cam- 

bridge goes back, as at other universities, to 


the very beginning of things, but it is not | 


till the nineteenth century that any very 
active life informs it. We learn that the 
first recorded degree of M.D. was con 
ferred in 1460/1, but how few for many 
generations were those who sought it, may 
be illustrated by the fact that in the forty- 
two years, 1500-1541, it was conferred but 
once. Those early years, as we know, were 
those of the scholar-physician, and the first 
member of the combination tended to be the 
predominant one. In the matter of degrees, 
the Cambridge plan presents the unique fea 
ture of requiring a thesis for the degree of 


examination as a means of education,’’ thus 


pathetically worked out of these pithy bio- 
graphies. Another is that of his successor, 
Alexander Macalister, whose work for the 
Cambridge Medical School, outshone to the 
public eye by the achievements of Paget, 
Humphry and Michael Foster, has, our 
author considers, not been sufficiently rea 
lised. As example of brief statement of a 
terribly poignant fact—such as occasionally 
occurs in these pages—we may quote this sen 
tence about Macalister: ‘* An interleaved 
copy of his text-book was continually added 
to, and after a few years overflowed with new 
information and observations; its disappear: 
ance, though philosophically borne, was a 
severe blow, and explains why no second edi- 
tion never appeared.’’ In the Department of 
Physiology, Sir Michael Foster’s great name 
itself cannot claim more signal praise than 
that which falls to Professor Langley, his 
successor in the Chair, of whom we are told, 


| ‘* It can be said of few men that their work 


| has never been upset, but so careful in his 


continuing what was the main educational | 


preparation for degrees in the Middle Ages, 
formerly initiated, it appears, by no other 
than the Seraphic Doctor himself, who in 
1266 sustained a thesis at Paris. The list 
of biographies of professors of anatomy at 
Cambridge begins with the barber-surgeon 
George Rolfe, who was deprived of his chair 
by the University in 1728 (after holding it 
fourteen years) for ‘continued absence 
for several years from his office.”’ This 
conduct may be taken as example of 
eighteenth-century ways 

something may have to be 
the difficulties 
demonstration. Anatomy at Cambridge be- 
gins—so to put it—to move with the pro- 
fessorship of William Clark, whose successor, 
the formidable and brilliant Sir George 
Mirray Humphry, carried it up to full 
vigour. Humphry (who resigned the Chair 
of Anatomy for that of Surgery midway 
in his career as a Cambridge Professor) is 
the subject of one of the most ably and sym 


allowed 


nevertheless, | 
for | 
about obtaining bodies for 


‘ . : ; man of science in his day. 
M.B., doing so “ not so much as part of the | 


observations and so much on the look out for 
fallacies was Langley, that this verdict on 
his work has frequently been passed by his 
peers.’” The Regius Professors of Physic, of 
whom the first, John Blyth, was appointed 
in 1540, form a line of about a score of names, 
many of whom now stand for picturesque, 
often strongly marked figures, whose present 
significance is not considerable. Still the 
seventeenth century Glisson was a remarkable 
With John Havi- 
land, who was appointed in 1817, we have 


| one of the chief of the actual founders of the 


Cambridge Medical School as we know 11, 
from whom we presently pass to the names, 
still fresh in memory, of Paget and Allbutt. 

Passing from one life to another, the 
reader cannot fail to catch an inspiring sense 
of ever widening achievement, and it is per- 
haps a pity that Sir Humphry Rolleston did 
not clinch this by a short survey of the gen- 
eral contribution to Medicine as a whole 
which the Cambridge Medical School—say up 
to the end of the first quarter of our cen- 
tury—can claim to have made. 


Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Seven- 
teenth Century By Helen J. Crump. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. Qs. net). 

HE result of five years’ work, this fifth of 
the series of Imperial Studies, which is 
being brought out for the Royal Empire 

Society under the editorship of Dr. A. P. 

Newton, Rhodes Professor of Imperial His- 

tory at London University, forms a really 

important contribution to our knowledge of 
colonial development under an aspect rela- 
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tively little studied. | Admiralty courts go | 


back to the fourteenth century. Alike in 
England and in the Colonies, they were a 
direct product of 
necessities, in which the main, though by no 
means the only, factor was piracy, with the 
measures to be taken for protection against 
it. The Admiralty was the King’s executive 
so far as coast and sea were concerned, and 
though frequent disputes 
over the limits of its jurisdiction, that juris- 
diction was firmly established as a part of 
the English administration of justice. 


not to be wondered at that it was transferred | 


to the Colonies. Dr. Helen Crump _ has 


focussed the great mass of material she has | 


brought together principally on trying to see 
the admiralty jarisdiction as the Colonies, 


and also as those who exercised it, saw it, | 
and on showing the reasons both for its main- | 


tenance, and for the dislike with which it 
was regarded in many quarters. She has 
many curious incidents to relate, and draws 
some interesting conclusions. We should sus- 
pect that behind everything else, so far as 
dislike of these courts goes, it was their 
character, as essentially an expedient for 
emergency that irritated their opponents. 
Emergency administration indefinitely pro- 
longed, with its claims to interfere, its un- 


accommodating attitude to everything but its | 


own concerns, and its indifference to anything 
like farsighted plans, is, 
things in the world the most adverse to the 
kind of progress upon which the leaders of 
colonies set their hearts. Most of the chap 
ters deal with the admiralty courts as seen 


working in the several colonies, but there are | 


separate discussions of their relation on the 
one hand to the trade of the empire and on 
the other to the English administration. 


Memories of the Months—Second Series. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Alexander Macle- 
hose. 6s. net). 

‘HE fact that Sir Herbert Maxwell wields 
a charming pen is, in this particular 


volume, brought out most signally by one’s | 


finding the pages about the preservation of 
game and the justification of the sportsman 
(though we think for the perfection of the 
book they are rather too numerous) quite 
pleasant reading This second series of 


these republished ‘ Memories,’ no less than | 
the first, contains delightful observations of | 


wild life—for example, the golden-eye drakes 
and duck in unexplained February gambols 
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in a country where this kind does not breed: 
| or the hen grouse, pretending to be crippled 
| to draw away attention, not from a brood 
but from her mate; or direct evidence that 
the great crested grebe truly does sit erect- 
a point that has been challenged—as the taxi- 
dermists are wont to place it. There is the 
gruesome experiment which proved the im- 
mense strength of the mole—found capable 
| of dragging four dead moles about with ease, 
| and brought to a standstill only by the 
| ninth; and the observations testing the extra- 
| ordinary strength of the Purple Waterhen, 
which will pull up a rush—Scirpus lacustris 
| —by the root. The tragedy of a hill-fox on 
| a bridge, and the description of a blind eagle, 

are examples of Sir Herbert’s skill in 
| arousing feeling for the individual animal, 
The wren of St. Kilda owes it escape from 
| extermination to Sir Herbert, and he tells 


| amusingly how he persuaded the Irish Home 


Rule party not to oppose his ‘‘ little bill” in 
its defence. We have enjoyed, too, the 
essays on plants and the descriptions of 


| scenery under the spell of different weathers, 


We are glad to call attention to another 


| useful work of Mr R. A. Peddie’s—an Index 


entitled Place Names in Imprints (Grafton, 


| 10s. 6d.) which brings together in one handy 


volume ‘‘ the actual forms in Latin and in 
the various modern languages and dialects 
into which place names have been translated 
Mr. Peddie tells us that it 


| list together. As he says, it can be consider 
ably added to, and he prints on one side of 
the page only, in order to give room for addi- 
| tions; none the less, what he has already 
done will go far in smoothing the way for 
many a perplexed bibliographer. From the 
Oxford Press we have received a suggestive 
little book—an Alcuin Club Tract—by Mr. 
Colin Dunlop, on Processions (3s. net). If 
| it once be granted that the use of processions 
| expresses, even in modern times, a genuine 
impulse in popular worship (and one might 
be rash indeed in denying it) the schemes 
_and explanations may be acknowledged to be 
| worth considering. The chapter on Proce 
sions in the Past—when their appeal was un- 
doubted—is, in any case, a useful summary. 
CORRIGENDUM 

At ante p. 213, col. 1, 1. 15 of reply ‘The 
Bermudas’ for “Cape Matthias” read Cape 
Hatteras. 
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